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THE ART JOURNAL. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVIN GS 



PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN ART. 



^Frontispiece^ 



D. Huntington, N.A., Painter. 



W. RiDGWAY, Engraver. 




HIS engraving is from a painting by Daniel Hun- 
tington, recently President of the National Aca- 
demy of Design. The painting was executed in 
1868, and placed in the exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design of the ensuing year. 
It also formed a part of the American Art exhi- 
bit at the Centennial gathering two years ago. 
The story which the picture tells is in some sort an allegory. The 
attention of an old philosopher, who is engaged in mathematical 
studies, is called to a picture of the Nativity by the female figure, 
who personates Christian Art. It is not the purpose of the picture 
to express any antagonism between Christianity and philosophy, 
but rather to illustrate the influence of moral over purely scientific 
studies. The painter chose a beautiful young woman pointing to 
the shepherds worshipping the infant Saviour, and suggesting the 
divine power of charity over strength of intellect. The painting is 
rich in colour and tone, and is generally accepted as one of the best 
of the works of the distinguished painter. It is owned by Mr. 
Robert Hoe, of this city, who purchased it before it left the artist's 
studio. 



WAITING FOR THE COUNTESS. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



engraved it on a somewhat large scale. The engraving was pub- 
lished in 1850. The picture then became the property, by pur- 
chase, of Messrs. Agnew, who disposed of it to Mr. John Chap- 
man, in whose possession, we believe, it still remains. 

The graceful bloodhound lying at the foot of a flight of steps 
was a favourite dog given to the Countess of Blessington by the 
then King of Naples. The beautiful animal is eagerly watching 
for his mistress, and evidently hears her footsteps as she descends. 
Its head is full of intelligent expression, and, with the body and 
limbs, shows all the power and truth the painter imparted to such 
subjects with scarcely an exception. 



This picture was painted by Landseer in 1832 for his friend 
the accomplished Countess of Blessington, whose mansion. Gore 
House, Kensington— on the site of which, or on land immediately 
adjoining, the Albert Hall now stands — was in those days the 
resort of the fashionable world, and of very many men and women 
distinguished in the arts and literature. The original painting was 
sold at Gore House— when the Countess's works of Art, <S:c., were 
dispersed in 1849, a few weeks only before her decease — for the 
sum of 250 guineas, to Mr. Grundy, the dealer, of Manchester, 
from whose hands it passed into those of Mr. C. W. Wass, who 



THE TOILETTE. 



Auguste Ludwig, Painter. 



H. Burkner, Engraver. 



The German school of painting is assumed to adopt, as a rule, 
a higher and what may be deemed a more sedate character of sub- 
ject than any other of the European schools. The artists of that 
country generally claim to be academic, scholarly, and elevated; 
idealists rather than naturalists, imaginative rather than realistic. 
This was certainly the case with all the leaders of the school some 
years ago, and still is with a few who are regarded as successors 
to the great men who shed a lustre on German Art at an earlier 
period of the present century. But of later years there has arisen 
a class of painters who have been satisfied with representing the 
ordinary affairs of every-day life, as they occur in the home and 
among the household. In a word, Germany now produces pic- 
tures of genre, such as the Low Countries gave birth to in the 
seventeenth century especially, and such as have long been familiar 
to us from the pencils of our own artists. So far as concerns the 
composition, a Dutchman or an Englishman may have painted 
' The Toilette,' wherein we see a young German mother, having 
taken her infant from the cradle and laid it out on the table, pre- 
paring to give the child its morning ablutions ; and right thorough- 
ly she appears to be setting about her duty, while the little one, 
unembarrassed by clothes of any description, and in all the vigour 
of infantile health, gives full play to its little rounded and chubby 
limbs. The picture is indicative of home happiness, just as the 
room is full of Nature's sunshine. 



THE EXHIBITION AT LES MIRLITONS. 




HE annual exhibitions organised by two of the lead- 
ing clubs of Paris — namely, the Cercle Artistique 
et Litteraire, on the Rue St.-Arnaud, and that 
of the Union Artistique, known as Les Mirlitons, 
on the Place Vendome — were thrown open to 
the public in February. The latter club is the 
most important and the oldest in point of organi- 
sation, and its walls display this year, as usual, a highly-interesting 
and noteworthy collection of pictures, including contributions from 
several of the greatest artists of France. 

One of the most striking of these contributions is a large and 
elaborate work by Gustave Boulanger, entitled * The Home of the 
Cadi : a Reminiscence of Algiers in the Olden Times.' It looks 
like an illustration to the 'Arabian Nights.' The scene is the 
inner court of an Algerian palace, surrounded with arcades, with 
rounded, graceful arches and twisted columns decorated with ara- 
besques in faint tints of green and lilac, and with vines drooping over 
them in lithe festoons. Beside the tank in the centre of the court 
a group of the inmates of the palace are seated together on a rich 
carpet. The cadi himself, elderly and imposing under his high 



white turban, holds his coffee-cup in his hand while giving direc- 
tions to a slave in the act of filling his pipe, the dark-hued gar- 
ments and dusky complexions of these two men forming, so to speak, 
the shadow in this brilliant glow of light and colour. Two young 
girls are also seated on the carpet, and are engaged in conversa- 
tion. One is clothed in vivid pink, and her long, shining tresses fall 
in thick braids over her shoulders ; the other, who reclines beside 
her, is dressed in yellow. Another young girl stands leaning 
against a pillar to the left of the spectator, and chats with a com- 
rade seated at her feet. This figure displays to admiration the 
peculiar and characteristic costume of the women of Algiers. 
Full trowsers of crimson velvet, loosely confined around the waist, 
are gathered at the knee above silk stockings, the lady's feet being 
thrust into gold-embroidered balouches. Above this is worn a 
robe, or rather a loose cymar, of white, transparent gauze, spotted 
with gold rosaces, through which the tints and the contour of the 
wearer's form are very clearly discernible. A rounded velvet cap 
is placed well forward on her head, and is fastened under the chin 
by a throat-strap of gold-lace. She holds in her hand one of the 
square Oriental fans with the handle at one side, the edge of which 
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THE TOILLETTK. 
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